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and Finnish, Chinese and Siamese, should have ar-
rived at their present state, and might still be treated
as cognate tongues. And as I look upon this process
of agglutination as the only intelligible means by
which language can acquire a grammatical organisa-
tion, and clear the barrier which has arrested the
growth of the Chinese idiom, I felt justified in apply-
ing the principles derived from the formation of agglu-
tinative languages to the Aryan and Semitic families
likewise. They also must have passed through an
agglutinative stage, and it is during that period alone
that we can account for the gradual divergence and
individualisation of what we afterwards call the
Aryan and Semitic forms of speech. If we can
account for the different appearance of Mandshu and
Einnish, we can also account for the distance between
Hebrew and Sanskrit. It is true that we do not
know the Aryan speech during its purely agglutina-
tive period, but we can infer what it was, when we
see languages like Finnish and Turkish approaching
more and more towards an Aryan type. Such has
been the advance which Turkish has made towards
inflectional forms, that Professor Ewald claimed for it
the title of a synthetic language, a title which he
gives to the Aryan and Semitic dialects, after they
have left the agglutinative stage, and entered into
a process of phonetic corruption and dissolution.
* Many of its component parts/ he says, c though they
were no doubt originally, as in every language, inde-
pendent words, have been reduced to mere vowels, or
have been lost altogether, so that we must infer" their
former presence by the changes which they have